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(MARCO POLO WAS ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST EXPLORERS) 
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/"BOSS, WHY 
{^DO THEY PUT 



/BOBBY I'M ASHAMED OF YOU 

V, FOR NOT KNOWING THE 

\ ANSWER! TAKE OFF YOUR 

l/£*fYi APRON! WE'RE 

rcPp-^" &OING ON 




WHERE ARE WE U WE'RE OFF TO 
GOING? AND WHY( SWITZERLAND, AND 
ARE WE SITTING \jHI5 MAGIC RUG WILL" 






THERE'S SWITZERLAND! ITS ONE OF 
THE SMALLER COUNTRIES OP EUROPE - 
ABOUT HALF THE SIZE OF THE 
STATE OF MAINE. 



I STILL DON'T 

SEE WHY SWISS 

CHEESE HAS TO 

HAVE HOLES! 






THERE ISN'T ANY SWISS 
LANGUAGE. THE SWISS. 
SPEAK ITALIAN. 
HOW COME ( GERMAN AND FRENCH., 




AHEM! HOW DID ¥ I AM A GUIDE, SO 

YOU KNOW WE -# I KNOW TOURISTS. 

ARE TOURISTS? J I'LL BE GLAD TO 






UKE BOBB^ THE ROPE CAN'T 


blANU 1Mb tt TWAIN! |" 
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TUT, TUT! IT'S EASY! JUST DOj 
*SAS X DO, BOBBY, AND 
liJ. YOU'LL DO FINE. 



GOLLY! I CAN'T EVEN " 
^ ROLLER SKATE YETj^ 
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fAHEMl I SEE WE'VE LANDED 
^n^ JN A SWISS TOWN . 

'WILL WE 
FIND OUT 
ABOUT SWISS 




WELL, YOU CAN SEE FOR 
YOURSELF! ALL THESE 
FACTORIES MAKE WATCHES 
OR CHEESE! 
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SUDDENLY, THE FARMER'S YOUNGER 
BURSTS INTO THE HOUSE! 



(OU 



SON 



YES! WE MUST 
PUT STONES ON 
OUR ROOF OR IT 
WILL .BLOW AWAY. 
WILL YOU HELP 




I'M ONLY TOO GLAD TO HELP. 
T5K ; TSK! WHAT A QUAINT 
IDEA! HERE YOU ARE, BOBBY. 
I'LL FIND 'EM AND VOU 
^s= CARRY 'EM. 




O^WANDjnw* 



w€ephan£ 




btrtrud* lot down and wouldn't budgol Thoy brought hoy and chocotatt candy, and trUd to load fiir by holding tht food |uit out of riach. 



When Gertrude followed Bartholomew home 
from the xoo, strange things happened 

By PRISCILLA F. SQUIER 

ONE morning, when Bartholo- 
mew Brown came down for 
breakfast, his mother said, "To- 
day is a holiday, and I am going to 
take you to see the elephant at the 
zoo." 

This made Bartholomew very happy 
because, although he had lived in the 
city for a long time, he had never 
been to the zoo. 

Bartholomew's mother took her um- 
brella and purse, and Bartholomew 
put on his new blue coat, and they 



went out to the bus. On the way to 
the zoo, Mrs. Brown told Bartholo- 
mew how big elephants are, and how 
they can blow water out of their 
trunks. Then she told him how boys 
in India ride around on elephants' 
heads, using a little stick to show them 
which way to go. 

When the bus got to the zoo, the 
first thing Bartholomew saw was a 
tremendous cage with the elephant in 
it. He looked at the elephant and the 
elephant looked at Bartholomew. 

The elephant had enormous ears, 
and it looked as big as the apartment 
house the Browns lived in. Its ears 
wiggled, and its trunk waved back 
and forth just the way it was supposed 



to. Bartholomew noticed a big red sign 
on the cage. It said, "GERTRUDE, 
Indian Elephant." 

Soon Mrs. Brown got tired of look- 
ing at the elephant, and they walked, 
back to the bus stop. It seemed to 
Bartholomew (and his mother, too) 
that everyone was looking at them 
very strangely. Once, as Mrs. Brown 
spoke to an old friend, the friend threw 
up her hands and ran away shrieking. 

Bartholomew looked behind him, 
and what do you think he saw? 

There was Gertrude tiptoeing after 
them, her trunk wobbling from side 
to side, and her ears flopping! When 
she saw Bartholomew looking at her, 
she stopped, blushed, and covered her 
face with her ears. Bartholomew 
looked at her very sternly. 

"Go home, Gertrude," he said. 

But the elephant just blushed and 
shook her head. When Mrs. Brown 
saw the elephant, she took her um- 
brella and hit Gertrude on the trunk. 

"Help ! Gertrude is trying to eat up 
Bartholomew!" she cried. 

A big crowd- gathered, and the 
keepers came from the zoo with a net 
and ropes to take the elephant back 
to her cage. They grabbed Gertrude 
by her tail, and tried to pull her back- 
wards, but Gertrude sat down, and 




The. Browns ran Inside to look in the bedroom, and there was 
ing peacefully on what wai (eft of the bed. And not very 



wouldn't budge. Next, the keepers 
brought hay and chocolate candy and 
peanuts, and tried to lead her along 
by holding the food just out of reach. 
Still Gertrude wouldn't budge! They 
sent for a tractor to try to push her 
into her cage, but nothing did any 
good. 

By this time it was plain that the 
elephant wouldn't leave Bartholomew, 
so the manager of the zoo said, 
"Bartholomew, you will have to keep 
our elephant. Take good care of her. 
Give her enough to eat, and enough 
water to bathe in, and tell her that if 
she ever wants to come back, her cage 
will be ready for her." 

Bartholomew thanked the zoo man- 
ager. Then he took hold of Gertrude's 
trunk, and led her back to the Brown's 
apartment. The elephant was much 
too large for the doorway, but with 
Bartholomew pulling at her trunk, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Brown pushing 
from behind, they got her in. 

Gertrude was very polite and gentle. 
She washed her face and ears before 
she cam? to dinner, and she was very 
careful not to step on Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown or Bartholomew. 

That night Gertrude lay down to 
sleep on the living-room floor, but she 
insisted that the lights be on because 
she was afraid of the dark. 
So at last they left her there, 
sprawled in the middle, of 
the floor, with all the lights 
on. Andthat'showsheslept. 
Next morning, Mr. 
Brown went to work, Mrs. 
Brown went shopping, and 
Bartholomew went to 
school. Before Bartholo- 
mew left, he filled a waste- 
paper basket full of corn- 
flakes for Gertrude's lunch, 
m«ch wo! urn and ran some water in the 



bathtub in case she got thirsty. 

When Bartholomew came back to 
the apartment with his mother, he 
could hardly believe his eyes. The 
apartment was a horrible mess. There 
was water all over the, floor and the 
walls — and even the ceiling! The 
towels from the bathroom were scat- 
tered around the floor and they had 
huge dirty footprints on them. Right 
in the living room Gertrude had given 
herself a shower bath with her trunk ! 
The new wallpaper was all spotted. 
The Browns ran to look in the bed- 
room, and there was Gertrude sleep- 
ing peacefully on what was left of 
the bed. And not much was left ! 

Mrs. Brown was now very angry, 
but Bartholomew wasn't. He knew 
that Gertrude was a good elephant, 
though she was not used to human 
ways of living. He awakened her 
gently by pulling her ear, but when 
she woke up, he looked at her -very 
sternly, and spoke firmly. 

"Gertrude, I am sorry," he ex- 



plained, "but I will have to take you 
back to the zoo." 

Bartholomew climbed up on the 
elephant's head, and off they went to 
.the t zoo, with Bartholomew showing 
her which way to go by poking her 
with a little stick. All of the children 
ran along the street watching them, 
and shouting, "Look at Bartholomew 
riding an elephant !" 

The manager of the zoo came out 
to meet them and said, "Thank you; 
Bartholomew, for bringing Gertrude 
back to us. You are very good at han- 
dling elephants, so we are going to 
make you an honorary trainer." 

As he said this, he gave Bartholo- 
mew a wonderful hat that had big 
gold letters on it which spelled out, 
"ELEPHANT TRAINER." 

Bartholomew put on the hat and 
thanked the zoo manager. Then he 
rode Gertrude to her cage, said good- 
by, and went home, feeling very proud 
because of his wonderful hat. 

Bartholomew's parents were proud 
of him, too, but they told 
him that he couldn't ever 
again bring any elephants 
home. He didn't mind, be- 
cause every afternoon after 
school, he went down to the 
zoo and played with Ger- 
trude who waited for him. 




All the children ran olonq fhe ttreet watching fhem. ond jhouting. "Look ot Bartholomew riding on elephontl" 




THERE ONCE WAS A CALF 
WHO STOOD IN THE CLOVER, 
SAVINS NOTHING BUT "MOO" 
OVER AND OVER. 



"BUT WHY SAY MOO?" 
THOUGHT THE CALF ONE 



DAY. 




"IT MEANS NOT A 
AND IT'S SILLY 


THING, 
TO SAYi" 
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HE QUESTIONED HIS MOTHER, 
"WHAT MAKES ME SAY 'MOO'?» 
SAID SHE, "FOR A COW 
THAT'S THE RIGHT THING TO DO. 1 ' 



THE FARMER'S CAT LISTENED 
AND HEARD HIM REPLY, 
"I KNOW THAT I MOO, 
BUT I WANT TO KNOW WHY." 




THE CALF TWISTED HIS FACE 
LIKE MANY CATS DO. 
AND HE SANG WITH THE CAT, 
"MEW, MEW, MEWJ" 

— 



SAID THE CAT TO THE- CALF, 
"WITH YOU I AGREE. 
YOU SHOULDN'T SAVMOO' 
BUT 'MEW,' LIKE ME." 




"THAT'S r -'INE!" SAID THE CAT, 
"NOW A WORD OF ADVICE - 
yOU SHOULDN'T EAT GRASS, 
BUT YOU OUGHT TO EAT MICE." 



SAYING THIS, MISTER CAT 
WENT HIS WAY - BUT ALASi 
THE CALF WENT TO LOOK 
FOR A MOUSE IN THE GRASS. 




'MEE, MEE! 

"AND REMEMBER THIS, PLEASE,' 
SAID THE MOUSE, "PROW NOW ON 
YOU'LL EAT NOTHING BUT CHEESE." 



AWAY WENT THE CALF 

TO FIND FARMER GREY. 

AND THE MOUSE WENT TO SLEEP 

IN HIS NEST IN THE HAY. 




"MEE,MEE! GIVE ME CHEESE," 
SAID OUR HERO, THE CALF. 
WHEN THE FARMER HEARD THIS, 
HE STARTED TO LAUGH. 



"I DECLARE!" HE DECLARED, 



"WHEN THE COWS ASK FOR CHEESE, 
I'LL GIVE EGGS TO THE CHICKENS, 
AND HONEV TO BEES." 




"NOW, CHEESE COMES FROM MILK 
PROM COWS WHO SAV 'MOO,' 
WHO EAT GRASS, AND I HOPE 
THAT VOU'LL ACT THAT WAV; TOO." 



SO THE CALF HE SAID "MOO," 
AND HE FELT VERY GOOD. 
THE REASON FOR MOOING 
HE AT LAST UNDERSTOOD! 
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TMS AMVVALS ARE LOOKING FOR TV«0 
=R€ND5. ^OU CAN HELP FIND ONE FRIEND IF 
YOU DRAW .A PENCIL LINE THROUGH THE 
DOTS FROM ATO 2. START AT THE 
DOT MAR<ED A, SO TO B, AND 
ON -"--RDUSH THE REST ~-»<P_ 
OF THE ALPHABET. 
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CAREFULLY FILL IN ALL THE 
SOUIGGLY SECTIONS MARKED 
A,BAND C, AND YOU WILL 
FINISH 'THIS PICTURE. DO 
YOU KNOW THE SONG THAT 
THE PICTURE DESCRIBES? 
IT'S ABOUT A FARMER'S 
WIFE WHO USED HER 
CARVING KNIFE. 
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ONE DAY, WHEN PRINCE ERIC WAS 
OUT HUNTING, AN UGLY OLD MAN 
CAMS ALONG ON AN UGLY PONY. 




SADLY, ERIC WANDERED ALONE TILL HE 
CAME TO THE EDGE OP THE FOREST.HERE 
HE MET HANS, A FARM BOY, GATHERING 
FIREWOOD. J 







ERiC HELPED HIS NEW FRIENDS, BUT ONE DAY... 



WE ARE POOR, HANS, 
AND CAN NO LONGER 
FEED THE PONY. WE MUST 
SELL HIM. 





HANS SECRETLY FOLLOWED, AND WATCHED 
SOMEBODY BUY HIS PONY. WHO DO YOU THIN< 
IT WAS ? THE OLD MAGICIAN 1 f 




AS HANS AND THE PONY WERE RESTING BY 
THE BROO< THAT AFTERNOON... 





JUST AS THE MAGICIAN HAD SAID, THE SPELL 
WAS BROKEN WHEN THE PRINCESS CALLED 
THE UGLY PONY HER DEAREST FRIEND. 





WHEN FIRST I SAW THE YOUNGEST 
PRINCESS, I LOVED HER..I BEG HER, 
HAND IN MARRIAGE . 




THE KING CONSENTED, AND PRINCE ERIC TOOK HIS 
BRIDE HOME TO HIS CAS TLE WHERE THEY LIV ED 
HAPPILY EVER AFTER . [" fe Ihall*! 
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LET'S PUSH \ >r-~~ ^-"""V/ 

THE BOAT / \/ // 

BACK, m j^-\ // 
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WE'LL NEVER 
CATCH HIM 
THIS WAY 



A BROOK RUNS 
DOWN THIS HILL. 
WE'LL SAIL THE 
BOAT AFTER 
THE BOY. 





THE BROOK IS 
V FROZEN! 
( WE CAN'T USE 
\THE BOAT. 
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( THERE'S THE BOY 
l CROSSING THE ICE, 
X WE'VE GOT TO 
>^\ STOP HIM1 
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MY BEAUTIFUL 
BOAT IS GONE,ANDj 
THE STOCKING ' 
FULL OF NUTS! 
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MY 
BOAT! 
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I'M SO HAPPY TO 
GET MY BOAT BACK, 
I WANT TO GIVE 
YOU A PRESENT, 
TAKE THESE 
NUTS. JT\ 
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"VVE GOT THEM 
THE EASY WAY. NOW 
FOR THE FROZEN POND" 
PROLICS! 
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Sally Sue loved the little white dog and 

said it was hers. But it really wasn't 

By PATRICIA RAYBURN OLSON 



Sally Sue had an important matter to settle', »o she went 
jut to Mammy. Mammy wa« stuffing the mattress with 
moss. "Finding's keeping, isn't it?" asked Sally Sue. 







IT was just like having a dream 
come true. " For, as Sally Sue 
skipped along the shady path be- 
side the, river bank, she was thinking 
about the one thing she wanted most 
in the world. 

Sally Sue was staying 
right on the path which 
followed the course of the 
Tangipahoa River through 
the sweet-smelling Louis- 
iana woods. It was mighty 
easy to get lost in those 
woods. 

Of course, she was a big 
girl now;- that was why 
Mammy had let her go out 
alone. Mammy knew she 
could depend on Sally Sue 
not to go too far from the 
little cabin on the edge of 
the tiny town of Harvey in 
southern Louisiana. 

As Sally Sue went along 
beside the river, she was 
thinking of a live puppy 
dog all her very own. But 
puppy dogs cost money! 
Right now she was pre- 
tending. If she pretended 
very hard, she could almost 
hear him yapping, running 
around her in excited cir- 
cles at her heels. 

Stop! Standstill! What 
was that? Why it was a 
puppy's shrill, excited little 
half-barks, somewhere 
ahead. Sally Sue, ran along 



the path, her stiffly-starched blue ging- 
ham dress swishing against the high 
grasses. Around the bend — and there 
he was! A little, white, woolly puppy, 
exactly like her dream dog. He was 
running about, sniffing with his moist 
black button of a nose, uttering puppy 
yelps of delight. 

He came as soon as Sally Sue called 
to him. Sally Sue scooped him up and 
held him tight in her arms. He didn't 
like this very much, and told her so in 
a squeal. 

"Are you a little piggy?" demanded 
Sally Sue sternly. "You souna like 
one — and here I was thinking I'd 
found a puppy." 

The puppy had traveled far on his 
short legs, and it was nice to have 
someone carry him. So he relaxed 
against Sally Sue and stuck out his 
little tongue to lick her hand. 

"You're the most beautiful puppy I 
ever did see," she said, hugging him 
too tight again. "Every day I'm going 
to wash you, so you stay white. Let me 
see — Mammy says the whitest thing is 
snow. Snowdrop — that's what I'll call 
you, and you'll be my doggy!" 

But would he? Such a cute little 
dog must have come from somewhere. 
Maybe they were looking for him this 
minute! 

Well, she just wasn't going to give 
him up. If she hadn't found him, he 
might have gone off in the deep woods 
and starved, or fallen in the swift river. 
She would hide him until people 
stopped looking for him. 

She reached home without meeting 
anyone, and ducked through the front 
door. Mammy was busy in back of 
the cabin, so it was easy to slip behind 
the cheesecloth curtains which sepa- 
rated the beds from the rest of the 
room. Her own little bed was in the 
corner. Snowdrop seemed glad to 



rest there, but he looked up at Sally 
Sue so pleadingly that she knew he 
wanted a drink. She filled an old pan 
with wafer from the bucket. And oh, 
how that thirsty little pup did lap it 
up ! Then he turned around and snug- 
gled down as if the hard boards were 
softest cotton. In a moment he was 
fast asleep. 

Sally Sue did, not like to leave him 
alone, but she knew definitely that 




Juit under the curtain stood Snowdrop. 
Ho'd had hit nap, and now ho imolled 
food. Snowdrop ran over to Sally Sue. 



A little boy 
in the wood 



she had an important mat- 
ter to settle, so she went out 
to Mammy to get it over 
with. Mammy was busy 
restuffing the mattresses 
with the long thread-like, 
blue-gray Spanish moss 
that hangs from the live 
oak trees down in Louisi- 
ana, just as tinsel hangs 
from a Christmas tree. 
Every few months Mammy 
would rip one side of the 
mattress covers, take out 
the old packed moss that 
had served as stuffing, and, 
after washing the covers, 
restuff them with fresh 
clean moss. 

Finally, Sally Sue spoke. 
"Finding's keepings, isn't, 
it, Mammy? Isn't it?" 

"If it's worth keeping," said Mam- 
my slowly, "it's worth something to 
them that lost it, and it's bad not to try 
to find them and give it back." 

Sally Sue looked sad. Then she 
brightened. "But I guess people that 
lose animals wouldn't likely be hunt- 
ing them — why, an animal can run 
and run so far, nobody'd ever find it!" 

Mammy didn't answer right away. 
Then she said, "I heard tell this morn- 
ing that Mr. Jackson's little boy has 
lost his puppy. Lou Belle works there, 
and she said poor little Bobby feels 
mighty bad about it. His grandpap 
down in New Orleans sent him just 
last week. I hope if anybody finds that 
little dog, he'll take it back to poor 
little Bobby." 

"He's not poor!" snapped Sally Sue. 

Mammy kept her eyes on her work, 
but her voice was, very soft. "He 
hasn't a mammy now, and he gets 
lonesome. That's why his grandpappy 
sent him a little dog, too." 




cried out, "That's Whiteyl" Sally Sut tried to soy she'd found him 
s, but a lump kept back the words. She held Snowdrop out to him. 



Sally Sue went away to her play- 
house, and there she sat down to think, 
while Mammy went in to start lunch. 

Soon Mammy called her in. They 
had mush and milk, and some berries 
— all things Sally Sue liked. But it just 
didn't taste as good as usual today. 
Sally Sue was thinking of Bobby. 

"I expect Bobby Jackson isn't eat- 
ing much," she said. "/ wouldn't if I'd 
lost my puppy dog." 

"I expect not," said Mammy. 

She looked at Sally Sue, just as if she 
were waiting for something. Sally 
Sue put down her spoon. 

"Mammy," she said. "/ found that 
little dog." 

"I know. Look!" 
' Sally Sue twisted around in her 
chair. There, just under the curtain, 
stood Snowdrop. Me'd had his nap, 
and now he smelled food. And was 
he hungry! Snowdrop ran over to 
Sally Sue and started to lick her hand. 

"See," she said looking up, her eyes 
shining, "he loves me." 



"He's hungry. Let's feed him," 
said Mammy. 

Snowdrop wasn't at all polite about 
his eating; he tried to get right into 
the dish with his milk. 

"I mind one time when I was little," 
said Mammy, as if thinking out loud. 
"I had a pet bird. He had broken his 
wing, and I nursed him until he was 
well, but he could never fly much. 
How I loved him! But one day he 
hopped away, and a little girl who 
lived down the road picked him up. 
She wouldn't give him back to me. I 
grieved for a long, long time." 

"I'm going to take Snowdrop 
back!" cried Sally Sue loudly. 

She ran behind the curtain so Mam- 
my wouldn't see her tears. But when 
Mammy followed her to take out 
Sally Sue's best dress from the cup- 
board, Mammy pretended not to see 
them. And at sight of her dress, the 
beautiful red dress, the brightest red 
Mammy could get, Sally Sue stopped 
crying. 

Mammy buttoned Sally Sue's dress, 
and then she put her arm around the 
little girl. 

"Sally Sue, maybe some day Pappy 
can get you a little white puppy." 

Sally Sue couldn't answer, for that 
big lump took up so much room in her 
throat the words couldn't get by. She 
looked down at Snowdrop who was 
tugging at the rag rug. Another 
puppy wouldn't be Snowdrop! 

But Mammy was right. She couldn't 
keep Snowdrop, knowing Bobby was 
grieving for him. 

So, five minutes later, she was trudg- 
ing down the road, Snowdrop in her 
arms. The more he wriggled, the 
tighter Sally Sue held him. 

It was so hot! 

"But this is the last chance I'll have 
to hold you," Sally Sue panted. 



"Ring just once," Mammy had in- 
structed, "then wait." 

Sally Sue rang the bell just once, 
and Mammy's friend Lou Belle came 
to the door. 

"Land sakes, look who's here!" she 
cried. "Won't Bobby be the happy 
boy, though! Come in, honey." 

Holding Snowdrop tight, Sally Sue 
obeyed. Out on a big screened porch 
sat Mr. Jackson and a boy who started 
up with a cry, "That's Whitey!" . 

Sally Sue tried to say she'd found 
him intthe woods, but a lump kept back 
the words, so she held Snowdrop out 
to the little boy. But her arms ached 
from carrying him, and the little dog 
slipped to the floor. He sprawled there 
a moment, and then he trotted over and 
sat on Sally Sue's feet! 

How they all stared! For there, ort 
the side which had been next to Sally 
Sue while she carried him, Snowdrop 
was red — yes, red as the best dress! 

Mr. Jackson chuckled, and then he 
laughed, a deep-down laugh. And 
Bobby and Lou Belle and Sally Sue 
were laughing veyy hard, while Snow- 
drop sat there with his head cocked. 

"I faded off," said Sally Sue.^ 

"But, Daddy, Grandpa's going to 
send Spotty to me now that we 
phoned him Whitey was lost; and 
Spotty was really the one I'd picked 
out before," said Bobby. "What'll I 
do with two dogs?" 

"Think hard," said his father. 

"I know!" Bobby turned to Sally 
Sue. "Whitey likes you best, anyway. 
Would you like to keep him?" 

Would she? Sally Sue was so happy 
she couldn't say a word, so she just 
nodded her head. 

Going home, the sun was just as hot 
as before, but Sally Sue didn't notice 
it. Dancing around her was Snow- 
drop — a puppy dog all her very own! 



AND OFF THEY WENT THROUGH TH8 
WOODS TO THE STREAM. 




MORE 
MONTHS 
PASSED. 
TOMMY, 
HIS DAD 
AND HIS 
MOTHER 
STARTED 
BACK TO 
THE WOODS 
FOR A 
VACATION. 




THE OLD FISHING POLE WAS STILL WAITING FOR 
TOMMY, BUTJHE DIDN^KNOW IT. _j |T , g A 

NEW WILLOW 

TREE, 

TOMMY. 









GOT THEIR 



Q,®B 




ONCE UPON A TIME, SOME FLOWERS IN A 
GARDEN WERE WHITE. (OP COURSE, THIS ISA 
MAKE-BELIEVE STORY.) [gp 







AFTER THE PAIN STOPPED, A BEAUTIFUL 
RAINBOW APPEARED IN THE S<V OVER THE 
GARDEN, m 




ALL OP A SUDDEN, A WIND CAME UP AND 
BENT THE RAINBOW,*" MAKING IT SPILL SOME 
TS COLORS 




A STREAM OF COLORS CAME TUMBLING 
DOWN UPON THE HAPPY FLOWERS IN THE 
GARDEN. -P 7 """ 




THE RED FROM THE RAINBOW DROPPED ON 
THE ROSES, SO THEY LOOKED LIKE THIS. 






/ha, HA! ITS\- . 
\ ONLY A J" 
\ FROG. / _ 


( isn't 

I HE CUTE? 


«r? .^ 
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HURRy UPSTAIR5, JIM 
AND JUDX AND WASH. 
YOUR UNCLE PHIL'S 
COMING TO VISIT. 



VE TOLD UNCLE PHIL 
WHAT NICE CHILDREN 
YOU ARE, SO BE 
GOOD. 




' I ' ■ 



(I SAW THE SLIPPEFT 
\CCV\E IN BY ITSELF! , 





(g^ab him,\ 

\J03V1 V ... 


'" 




"/^" ^k 


#4< 
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/ this is one of ^> 
(the rarest frogs , 
vin the world! /-^ 
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POOR BOBBy CAN'T FIND HIS WAY DOWN 
THIS SWISS MOUNTAIN. SO MARCO POLAR 
S ON THE TRAIN TO RESCUE HIM. BUT 
MARCO DOESN'T KNOW WHICH TRACK 
LEADS TO THE TOP. 

BE MARCO'S GUIDE -AND WITH yOUR 
PENCIL, FIND THE WAY TO BOBBY. IF YOU 
COME TO THE END OF A WRONG TRACK, 
GO BACK AND TRY AGAIN. 



Marco Polar Bear and Bobby, 
who explore far-away places. 







winkle, the star that came down 
from heaven— starting in the next 
issue. 
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YOU LIKED READING this new magazine that's 
just for kids like you, didn't you? Well, then 
be sure to get every issue! You can do that by 
having a subscription to it. Just as soon as each 
new one is printed it will be mailed directly to 
your home, personally addressed to you. Ask 
Mother or Dad about it. Tell them CALLING 
^JL KIDS is published under the supervision of 
famous Parents' Mag- 
azine. That means it is 
an approved magazine. 
You get twelve issues for 
only $1.00 — every other 
month for two whole years. 
You see, it costs less, but 
you get more fun, because 
there's no chance of miss- 
ing a single issue. You'll 
follow the adventures of 
the wonderful characters 



you've already met, meet lots of new ones that 
are coming. There will be more stories and puzzles 
and games and pictures to color, and surprises, 
too, so you'd better see that your subscription 
order is sent in right away. Show this page to 
Mother or Dad . . . they'll probably be as glad to 
get this grand magazine for you, as you will be 
to have it. Remind them today! 




12 ISSUES 



$ 



1 



Pug and Curly 



put*** 

MO* *** 



smties 



*^*x 





The funny adventures of Jim 
and Judy, and the dog Coco. 



(20(? additional if sent 
outside the U. S. A.) 



Uic this order form for your subscription 



QUALITY COMICS. INC. 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. N. Y. 




CAK-1 



Enclosed is $_ 



Please enter subscription to CALLING ALL KIDS for: 



NAME 



ADDRESS- 



CITY. 



Check here if gift card is to be sent Q 
Card to read "From 



ZONE__ 



-STATE- 



Subscription ordered by: 



NAME- 



ADDRESS- 
CITY 



-ZONE- 



-STATE 




My Magic 
Lionel 
Train! 



At night the scene is won- 
derful! The searching headlights 
of the locos piercing the dark- 
ness, the warm flashing lights of 
the swift passenger special, the 
winking red and green of the 
signals— the low moaning whistle 
of the slow freight as it backs its 
string into the yards. Simply out 
of this world, fellows! 



L isten! You can almost hear 
the sounds in the busy yards . . . 
the locos speaking to each other 
in staccato blasts . . . the steady 
chug of the switcher straining with 
its load ... the music of the rails 
as the flyer pulls outward on its 
long hike. Lifelike— yesl 



TALK TO DAD 

Tell him you want a LIONEL. 
Watch the twinkle in his eye. 
Show him this page. And be sure 
to mail coupon for your two 
FREE Booksl 



LIONEL 



r' 

THE LIONEL CORPORATION Dept. XX 

15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me my TWO FREE Booki 

Name 

Address , 

City 



